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joint Anglo-Austrian naval and military action against Russia, but he failed to obtain definite commitments. Tension behveen St. Petersburg and London was somewhat eased during the period of Russian military reverses; it increased, however, after the fall of Plevna (December 10, N.S.). Three days later, Beaconsfield informed Gorchakov that Great Britain would not remain indifferent if Constantinople were occupied, even temporarily; and he unsuccessfully pressed the chancellor to accept mediation. In view of Beaconsfield's attitude and Vienna's keen interest in the proposed Balkan settlement, the nature of Russian peace demands became a matter of primary importance not only from the point of view of Turkey and the Balkan nations but also that of maintaining peace among the great Powers.
THE ARMISTICE AND BRITISH COUNTER-MEASURES
During the war St. Petersburg had no fixed peace program, officially sponsored proposals being amended and revised as the military and international situation developed, and also to meet the predilections of those whose influence with the tsar was uppermost at the time. The importance of the latter factor must not be underestimated. Broadly speaking, Gorchakov and the senior members of the diplomatic service, especially Shuvalov and E. P. Novikov, ambassador to Vienna, were opposed to panslavism and worked for a settlement acceptable to England and Austria. The principal spokesman in official circles of nationalist and panslav views was the formidable Ignatev, seconded by many, although by no means all, commanding officers. As Sumner makes clear, the tsar's presence at the front from June to the end of 1877 tended to weaken the influence of the ministry of foreign affairs. Although Gorchakov followed Alexander to the Dan-ubian area, he lived in Bucharest, paying but casual visits to imperial headquarters, to which Ignatev was attached. The Grand Duke Nicholas had his own diplomatic chancellery headed by A. I. Nelidov, an antagonist of Gorchakov. The foreign office in distant St. Petersburg was in charge of N. K. Giers, assistant minister of foreign affairs, who like his chief was inimical to the panslavs. The Grand Duke Nicholas, Gorchakov, and Ignatev were on the worst possible terms, the commander in chief, moreover, making no secret of his contempt for the diplomatic service. The lack of unified direction of foreign policy and the personal animosity and jealousy among those in a position to influence it led to much uncertainty and confusion, especially since the